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CONSIDERATIONS 

8 On the late 

REGULATIONS 
AT 


C AMB RID G F. 


. S all who had any Concern in draw- 
A ing up, or promoting the late Re- 
gulations at Cambridge, have been 
ſeveral Ways called before the Tribu- 
nal of the Publick, to give an Account 
of their Conduct; as this Call has been 
repeated by Accuſations in the News-Pa- 
pers, and Challenges from the Preſs; as 
they have been provoked to it by the groſ- 
ſeſt Abuſe of * one Writer, and invited by 
the affected Moderation and Neutrality of 
F another : It is become, in ſome Degree, 
neceſſary for ſuch as took any Part in this 
Affair, to ſay ſomething in Vindication of 


Letter to Ld, Egm—t and Dr Keene. 
1 Academic, ; 
| B their 
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their Proceedings ; and endeavour to ſatisfy, 


as far as they are able, the publick Expec- 


tation, which ſo much Pains has be 


to raiſe. 


en taken 


Ir the Reader ſhould be curious to know 
who the Writer of theſe: few Sheets is, 
that he may the better judge, how he is 
likely to execute the Taſk he has underta- 
ken ; how he is enabled to give him a full 
Account of theſe Things, or qualified. to 
give him a true one ; though I cannot 
help telling him, that he will more pro- 
bably ſucceed in all his Enquiries after 
the Truth, by attending rather to what 
is ſaid on any Subject, than to the Per- 
ſon who ſays it: Yet I will gratify him 
ſo far as to acquaint him, that I am one 


who had no Share in projecting, not 


much in promoting, theſe Laws ; that I 
received no early Impreſſions in their Fa- 
vour, by ſtriking out the Thought myſelf, 
or by furniſhing the Materials of which 
they are made up, or by being of that pri- 
vate Council by which they were conduc- 
ted; but that the Duty I owe, and the 
real Regard I have for the Univerſity, would 
not ſuffer me to be an indifferent and idle 

Spectator 


TY 


Spectator of theſe Tranſactions; and, I flat- 
ter myſelf, will not ſuffer me to be ſo in any 
Tranſaction, where its Credit and Welfare 
are concerned. 


I was in a Situation that might ſeem to 
enable me to judge and to act impartially; 
I converſed with Freedom, and I lived in 
Friendſhip with many Gentlemen, who dif- 
fered greatly in their Sentiments on this Oc- 
eaſion; I had frequent Debates on this Sub- 
ject with both Parties; but I had no Depen- 
dance upon, or particular Connections of In- 
tereſt with either; with thoſe who in the 
Progreſs of this Affair have given, or thoſe 
who have taken Offence. I pretend not to 
be free from Prejudices ; I believe no Man 
is free from them : But I am not ſenſible of 
being under the Influence of any, that were 
likely to blind or miſlead me in this Mat- 
ter: I am ſure of my not being influenced 
by any corrupt ones, that would make me 
facrifice the Right I have, which I va- 
lue as I ought, and which I will preſerve, 
that of judging for myſelf, and of acting 
according to that Judgment, | 


B 2 Bur 


Bur as I diſlike the Artifice of flipping: 
my own Sentiments upon the Reader undet 
an aſſumed Character; or of giving all the 
Help and Advantage I can to one Party, in 
the Diſguiſe of a neutral one: I do freely ac- 
knowledge, that I acted uniformly in Sup- 
port of the late Regulations; that I gave 
my Voice to have them paſſed into Laws, 
and, now they are paſſed, will uſe my En- 
deavours to have them carried into Execu- 
tion. For I thought, and ſtill think, that 
many of them would probably do much. 
Good, that none of them were likely to do 
any Harm; that their manifeſt Tendency. 
is to promote, and, I truſt, if we are not 
wanting to ourſelves, they will, in Fact, 
promote the good Order and Government 
of this Place, with which its Reputation and 
Well-being are very nearly connected. And 
though 1 was neither privy to the Steps 
thought proper to be taken, nor entirely 
approved of all that were actually taken, in 
the Management and Conduct of them ; 
yet J couid not bring myſelf to think, that 
any Exceptions of this Nature would be ſuſ- 
ficient to juſtify my Oppoſition to the 
Regulations themſelyes. 

Bur 
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„Bur I i; tat 5 Publick Eee not 
deem to me to be much intereſted in this 
Diſpute: Entertainment it can hardly re- 
ceive, if the Narrative be confined, as it 
ſhould be, to the plain and inartificial Re- 
cital of a few Facts; if Recourſe be not had 
to the Heightenings of Fancy and the Free- 
dom of Conjecture; if the Reader's Curio- 
ſity be not gratified by initiating him into 
the Myſteries of ſecret Hiſtory, or his Ap- 
petite quickened by the AY of do- 
alte Scandal. e ra 


Non 40 1 ſee; h how an « Appeal to the pub⸗ 
lick Judgment in this Affair can be of any 
great Uſe; for though I am very ſenſible of 
the Expotichey and Uſefulneſs of ſuch an 
Appeal, on all Occaſions that require it, that 
is, on all in which the Publick can be ſuppo- 
ſed to judge; yet I doubt whether this be 
a Caſe of that Kind. It relates to the Diſ- 
cipline and Government of a particular Body 
of People, already tied down to the Obſer- 
vance of their own local Statutes, ' which 
maſt be the general Rule and Meaſure of 
their Conduct ; and whether theſe Statutes 


have Defects that want to be ſupplied, (for 
no 
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| no Legiſlator can at once provide for ſuch 
1 a Variety of Caſes, as a Courſe of Time and 
ni Change of Circumftances will of Neceſſity 
introduce;) or whether any new Irregularities 
may have taken Place, againſt which there 
was not any, or at leaſt not any ſufficient 
Proviſion; whether Laws of fo ancient a 
Date might not want to be more clearly 
explaned, or more ſtrongly enforced ; 
whether ſome, that through a too general 
Neglect might have grown almoſt obſolete, 
might not receive new Vigour from a freſh 
Publication ; are Points which muſt be moſt 
known to the Perſons with whom the Pow- 
er of making new Laws, or of ſtrengthening 
or explaning old ones, is already entruſted : 
The Members of that Body ſeem the beſt, 
it were not perhaps too much to ſay, the 
only proper Judges, whether there are ſuch 
Defects, and in what Manner they may be 
beſt made up; whether there are theſe Ir- 
regularities, and by what Means they may 
moſt effectually be redreſſed. 


Hap we been engaged in a Deſign of al- 
tering, in any eſſential Points, the Conſtitu- 
ton of this Place, or of changing the gene- 
ral Plan of Education, or of counteracting, 
3. | in 
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in any Degree, the original Purpoſe of our 
Foundation ; had we been breaking thro' 
thoſe Boundaries which the Wiſdom of our 
Forefathers had eſtabliſhed for promoting 
Diſcipline ; or opening a Door to any Sort of 
Licentiouſneſs, by the Relaxation of the 
Laws they had given us for our Direction 
and Government ; then indeed the Publick 
would have a Right to call upon us for the 
. Reaſons of ſuch a Proceeding, and have 
Room to cenſure us, if thoſe Reaſons did 
not, as in ſuch a Caſe they could not, give 
them due Satisfaction. But this is not faid : 
it cannot be pretended. The general State 
or Conſtitution of the Univerſity is no 
Ways altered, the ſame Laws are ſtill in 
Force, ſome of them have received an ad- 
ditional Force, and the Power of execu- 
ting them continues to be lodged in the 
ſame Hands ; every Maſter, Tutor, and 
Dean of a College, are left to exerciſe 
their Authority, and to purſue the Buſineſs 
of Education, in the ſame Manner they did 
before, for the Government and Inſtruction 
of the Youth entruſted to their Care. If the 
Publick then has a Concern, and it undoubt- 
edly has a very great one, that the good Or- 
der of this Place be maintained, and the uſe- 

full 


— 


(8) 
full - Purpoſes of: its Inſtitution; anſwered ; 
there is not the leaſt Colour or Pretence fot 
ſaying, that by theſe Regulations it is rendered 
leſs capable, or leſs likely, to anſwer them. 
Every one has it now in his Power to read 
and to conſider them; and I ſubmit it to the 
Judgment of every Father in the Kingdom, 
whether he thinks the Learning of his Son 
in any Danger of being hindered, or his 

Morals ſpoiled, or his Loyalty tainted, by 
his Obſervance of them. If indeed the 
Son be but reſtrained from every Kind of 
Idleneſs and Extravagance, and directed to 
purſue the chief Ends of his coming here, 
his Improvement in Religion and Learning; 
It is of little Concern to the Father to know, 
whether this was done by Laws made in 
Queen Eligabeib's Reign, or in 1750, or in 
both. 


I is a little diverting then to ſee the ex- 
traordinary Paſſion, which * a late Writer 
diſcovers for a publick Debate on this Sub- 
jet; who ſets out with being © much plea- 
« ſed with the Hopes of ſeeing ſo important a 
<« Buſineſs publickly canvaſs d; who kindles 


Academie. a 
upon 
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upon a farther Survey and Contemplation 
of his Theme, © the more he thinks of them, 
te the greater the Uſes of ſuch a Controverſy 
te appear: who enters upon the Taſk with 
that quick and ſenſible Pleaſure, which 
every one muſt feel; who thinks himſelf 
engaged in a Deſign that ſeems, upon every 
Suppoſition, to be calculated for the general 
Intereſt, both of the Nation and the Univer- 
ty; and who confeſſes, that bis Enthufe- 
aſm is at length raiſed to ſuch a Pitch, as 
tempted him to lead the Way in this Diſpute. 
This will very well account for that fierce 
and acrimonious Spirit, which, tho' ſup- 
preſs'd in ſome, ſo plainly breaks out in 
other parts of the Compoſition, and would 
much better ſuit the poſitive and aſſuming 
Temper of the Dogmatiſt, than that Cool- 
neſs and Suſpenſe of Judgment which be- 
long to the Academic. He ſhews indeed, 
in the laſt Page, ſome little Squeamiſhneſs 
on this Head; ſome Concern at expoſing to 
every one's View the local Quirrels and 
inteſtine Feuds of the Univerſity : but this 
Concern is ſoon loſt in the vaſt and more 
weighty Motive of its public Utility; © he 
's convinc'd that both the civil and religious 
Iutereſts of his Country require it.” 

O Bur 
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Bor I proceed to the Conſideration of 
that preliminary Point, which muſt, in 
ſome Degree, be ſettled before we can come 
to any other Concluſion. For whether 
the State of the Univerſity was ſuch, that it 
might be proper or neceſſary to make any 
new Regulations at all, muſt be previouſly 
determined, before we need give ourſelves 
any. Trouble about examining the Uſeful- 
neſs and Propriety of ſuch Regulations, as 
were Proges d to be made. 


* here I am well aware, how nice a 
Matter this is to be treated of; how diffi- 
cult it is to ſtate it to the general Satisfac- 
tion, how impoſſible to the Satisfaction of 
all Parties... I know that many think dif- 
ferently on this Point, who have been care- 
ful too in forming their Judgments, and 
are very ſincere in ſupporting them. This 
Diverſity of Sentiments may perhaps be 
occaſioned by the different Points of View, 
in which the State of Things among us is 
taken by different Perſons. Tis certain, 
that this, in a Courſe of twenty or thirty 
Years paſt, has been much changed; and if, 
in ſome Reſpects, it be ſaid to be alter'd for 

the 


(11) 
the worſe, it may be faid, with great 
Truth, in others to have been alter'd for 
the better : So that the Improvements we 
have made are to be compar'd with the 
Defects we have fallen into; it muſt be 
confider'd what Proportion theſe bear to 
each other, and the Judgment is to be 
formed from that Compariſon ; nor can it 


be formed equitably without attending 70, 
and taking in the whole. 


Bor as this is not eaſy to be done at 
any Time, it will become much more dif- 
ficult to make a due Eſtimate of this Mat- 
ter, when it is grown the Subject of Con- 
tention, and the contending Parties have 
ſuffer d their Paſſions to be heated and in- 
flamed in the Diſpute: Each Side will then, 
tis likely, make ſuch a Repreſentation as 
is moſt favourable to the Cauſe they are diſ- 
poſed to eſpouſe : The Accounts they give 
will then, probably, be very different from 
each other, and both ſomewhat different 
from the Truth; they will be apt, as may 
beſt ſuit their particular Views, to give too 
ſtrong a Colouring to our Advantages, and 
throw our Imperfections into Shade; or to 
draw, as this Writer expreſſes it, Extra- 

C 2 vagance 
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vagance and Inmorali ty in triumphant At: 
titudes*, 


I musT enter upon this Subject with ac- 
knowledging, as I do with equal Truth 
and Pleaſure, that there never was, within 
my Remembrance, nor I believe, within 
any one's Memory, a ſet of more able and 
induſtrious Tutors than we have at preſent ; 
more capable of diſcharging that uſeful 
Office, or more diligent and careful in the 
Diſcharge of it. This Place has accord- 
ingly produced many of late, whoſe high 
Birth and ample Fortunes have been. the 
leaſt Ornaments they were poſleſs'd of; 

who have been as exemplary for the Regu: 
larity of their Behaviour, as eminent for the 
Advances they have made in moſt Parts of 
Science; and who, by filling now ſeveral 
eminent Stations with great Credit and Abi- 
lity, do much Honour. to us, and ſignal 
Service to their Country. But we muſt not 
ſo far impoſe upon ourſelves as to think, 

or endeavour ſo far to impoſe upon others, 
as to ſay, that all, or that the greateſt Part 
of the Youth, we have educated, are ſuch ; 
No conſiderate Perſon will expect that they 


* Acad. p. 10. R 
ſhould 
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ſhould be ſuch ; but to impute this altoge- 
ther to a Defe& in our Education, or to the 
Want of due Execution in our Laws, is not 
to deal equitably with us. No one can im- 
gine, unleſs he will ſuppoſe we are to alter 
the Nature of Things, but that Irregula- 
rities will often happen, without any cul- 
pable Remiſſneſs in the Governors, in a 
Place of this Kind, where ſo many young 
Perſons of every Temper and Complexion 
are juſt ſet free from the cloſer Reſtraint of 
Schools; when moſt of them have been 
indulged in a larger Share of domeſtic 
Freedom than has been uſual heretofore; 
aud when many of them are of large and 
independant Fortunes. We complain not, 
we have not Reaſon to complain, of the 
general Prevalence of Vice and Ignorance; 
but yet if it be found in fact, that ſome 
particular Species of Vice prevail and get 
Strength among us, all proper Endeavours 
are ſurely to be uſed to ſuppreſs ſuch, and 
to prevent, as far as we can, every Degree 
of voluntary Ignorance, by cutting off all 
Temptations to Idleneſs. The whole Weight 
of Authority is to be employ'd, either in 
invigorating old Laws, (for their Force will 
gradually and imperceptibly decay ;) or in 
15 enacting 
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enacting new ones, as ſhall be found moſt 
expedient; in taking all prudent Care to 
hinder the Tranſgreſſion of any; and to ſee, 


that if they are tranſgreſſed, they be not 
ſo, even by the moſt independent, with 


I LiKEwisE own, with great Readi- 
nefs, that many Seaſons of Entertainment 


and Feſtivity, which had the Sanction of 
long Uſe and Preſcription, have of late 


Years been prudently laid afide, as anſwer- 
ing no uſeful Purpoſe in a Place ſet apart for 
the liberal Purſuit of Learning, and as giv- 
ing Opportunities for Riot and Exceſs, im- 
proper and dangerous every where, but 
moſt unbecoming and pernicious here. I 
think there prevails in general, and through 
all Degrees among us, a great Diſpoſition 
to Sobriety and Temperance : I pretend 
not to ſay, there are no Inſtances to the 
contrary ; I ſhould not be believed, or de- 


| ſerve to be believed, if I did pretend it; 


but I fay, that ſuch Inſtances are but very 
few and inconſiderable in Compariſon of 
our whole Number, and much fewer than 
I myſelf remember them to have been. 


(75) 


I THINK. alſo, that there is kept up in 
general a Spirit of Enquiry, and an Ambi- 
tion to excell ; that our Youth have before 
them many Examples to encourage and 
animate, as well as proper Means of Inſtruc- 
tion to improve them in the Purſuit of 
Knowledge : It is certain, that the Im- 
provements they do make in Learning, eſ- 
pecially in mathematical and philoſophi- 
cal Learning, are often extraordinary for 
Perſons of their Age, and are uſually as 
great, as may reaſonably be expected to be 
made, within the Compaſs of Time they 
commonly reſide among us. In theſe Re- 
ſpects we have not loſt, we have I think 
certainly got Ground of late Years : and 
though I am not ſenſible, that the Study 
of claſſical Learning has declined among us, 
and ſhould be much concerned if it had ; 
yet I am of Opinion, that it would be more 
attended to, and carried to a much grea- 
ter Height, than it uſually is, if ſome pub- 
lic Honours were affixed to Improvements 


of that Kind, as has already been done to 
thoſe in Philoſophy. 


Bur 
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Bur there are ſome Vices, which are 
the particular Turn and Characteriſtic of al · 
moſt every Age; and it can hardly eſcape 
the moſt ſuperficial Obſerver, that an ex- 
penſive Way of Living, an Extravagance in 
Dreſs, a ſtrong Paſſion for Pleaſure and 
Amuſement, and a Diſregard to Authority, 
are the diſtinguiſhing Vices of this Age. 
This preſent State of our Country makes 
it not improbable, but that ſomething of 
this Sort may be amiſs, and want Amend- 
ment among ourſelves. Theſe Vices which 
are the common Subjects of Complaint in 
the World, may tis likely not be excluded, 
though great Care, I am ſatisfy d, has been 
taken to exclude them from hence. It is 
natural I think that they would, and it is 
Fact I think that they have, whatever Pains 
may have been uſed to prevent it, brought 
ſomething of the common Taint and Con- 
tagion among us. | 


Tux Murmurs among Parents and Guar- 
dians on ſome of theſe Heads, which are I 
am told loud and open in moſt Parts of the 
Kingdom, can hardly be ſuppoſed to be en- 
tirely without Foundation ; and I am afraid 
they 
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they will not be removed or abated by 
telling them, that they are deſtitute of all 
Taſte, if they will not admit of ſuch addi- 
tional Expenees; which are now become 
neceſſary from the general Improvements that 
are made in Dreſs and Urbanity.* — The 
frequent Alarms and Complaints we have 
had of late, of Irregularities committed in 
the Town, and the Neighbourhood of the 
Town, are not all, I am affraid, to be im- 
puted to Miſtake or to Malice : And to 
bring the Matter homie, I appeal to every 
ſerious Man in the Place, whether he 
thinks its Diſcipline as well ſupported, and 
the Youth as conformable now to its Laws 
and Government, as might be hoped, or as 
they uſed to be within the Compaſs of his 
own Memory. Every Man, who has lived 
here any Time, has ſeen it to be otherwiſe, 
every Friend to the Univerſity has lament- 
ed to ſee it. | 


THE Severities that were exerciſed, and 
thought quite neceſſary to be exerciſed, in 
Forty-nine, tend greatly to confirm this 
Matter. They were not inflicted for flight 
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and trivial Offences, for 4 Windew or 


two that happened to be broken ; but for very 


heinous Violations of our Laws and Diſci- 


pline. And that upwards of twenty Per- 


ſons, many of good Families and Fortune, 
ſhould in the Courſe of a few Months, be 


ſentenced to an entire or temporary Baniſh- 
ment from the Univerſity ; ſome in a pub- 
lic and judicial Manner, others by an Act 
of their ſeveral Colleges ; that ſuch a Pro- 
ceeding ſhould be judged very proper and 
ſeaſonable, and meet with a general Ap- 
probation, as this certainly did ; cannot I 
think well be ſuppoſed, without ſhewing 
at the ſame Time, that the State of Things 
was not altogether as it ſhould be ; but that 


it wanted Amendment, and probably would 


be amended by the vigorous Interpoſition 
of Authority, 


Wurx theſe Tranſactions were juſt paſt 
and freſh in every one's Memory, on which 
there might be put, and on which our Ene- 
mies would not fail to put a Conſtruction 
not much to our Advantage; when they 
had made a deep Impreſſion on the Minds 
of all, who had a due Regard for the Cre- 


dit and Welfare of the Univerſity : What 
Was 


( 79) 
was more obvious or natural, than that he, 
who had lately taken us under his Protec- 
tion, and expreſſed the moſt affectionate 
Concern for our Honour and true Intereſts, 
ſhould be ready to offer us his Aſſiſtance on 
ſo weighty and critical an Occaſion? 


What Opportunity could be more properly 
taken by our Chancellor, who was zealouſly 
diſpoſed to exert his utmoſt Endeavours for 
our Service in whatever might nearly con- 
cern our Dignity or Welfare, to lend us his 
Help and Advice in a Matter that of all 
others moſt nearly concerns us, the Support 
of our Authority, and the Eſtabliſhment 
of o our Diſcipline : ? 


Tux Orator's congratulatory Letter to 
his Grace on his Election to the Chancel- 
lorſhip, expreſſed I doubt not his own im- 
partial Senſe, and what he underſtood to 
be the general Senſe of others, as to the 
State of Things here: But I have great 
Reaſon to believe that no Part of the Senti- 
ments it contained, was dictated by the Per- 
fon, to whom they have been wholly imputed.* 


* Acad. p. 16. 
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Tris, and many other Opportunities, 
which our Chancellor's public Situation 
muſt give him, of learning the Opinions of 
others on that Subject, might probably in- 
duce him to teſtify his Willingneſs to co- 
operate with the Univerſity, in either en- 
forcing old Laws, or enacting new ones, for 
their better and more orderly Government. 
And this is certainly a Point of the greateſt 
Importance, as by this only we can be en- 
abled to execute that important Truſt re- 
poſed in us by the Public, and promote, in 
the moſt effectual Manner, the great and 
beneficial Purpoſes of our Inſtitution. 


Bur great Pains have been taken, and 
ſome little Art has been uſed, to make it 
believed, that this new Scheme of Reform- 
ation was wholly owing to the Intrigues and 
Management of the Heads of Colleges, wha 
repreſented the Diſcipline of the Univerſity 
in the moſt melancholic and dejefted Con- 
dition *; not becauſe this was true, but be- 
cauſe it might be beſt turn'd to their own 
Advantage; who, in conſequence of this 
Repreſentation, requeſted the Interpoſition 
* Acad. p. 1c. | 
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of their Chancellor ; not on Account of 
its being wanted by us, but as it might, 
in its Effects, be uſeful to themſelves. The 
harſh Language uſed by one of the Orators, 
whom a late Writer has introduced into his 
Piece, and'to whom he is abſerved to have 
given a particular Force and Energy of Ex- 
preſſion, is, * That the whole was a deli- 
« berate Projeft of calumniating the Univer- 
te fity, purely for the Reputation and Reward 
e of apparently reforming it *.” 


Now this ſevere Imputation ſeems to me 
to reft entirely on a Miſtake and Miſappre- 
henfion- of the true Caſe ; for if the firſt 
Riſe of the Regulations was not owing to 
any Suggeſtions from them, they can hardly 
be charged with making theſe Suggeſtions 
to forward and promote any ſelfiſh Deſigns. 
However, as this is a heavy Charge, it will, 
in Reaſon and Juſtice, require a due De- 
gree of Evidence to ſupport it. They are 
certainly bad Men of whom this can be 
proved, and I cannot think they are good 
Men who will affirm this of any without 
Proof. To caſt odious Imputations upon 
others, of entertaining bad Deſigns, or of 


* Acad. p. 19. 
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acting upon corrupt Motives, is in any 
one's Power ; and ought, doubtleſs, on that 
Account, no farther to be regarded, than as 
proper Arguments are produced to make 
good the Accuſation. There may be Rea- 
ſons ſo evident as to juſtify our making this 
Charge againſt others, and Occaſions ſo 
important, as to call upon us to do it; but 
then the Reaſons muſt be better, and the 
Occaſions greater, than any that have ap- 
peared to me. in the preſent Diſpute. l 


Hz ought, I think, to be very clear in his 
Facts, who will venture to make ſo diſad- 
vantageous a Repreſentation of any Man ; 
and more cautious ſtill, who will do it of 
any Number of Men, who are in a uſeful 
and important Station, and who can, only 
by the Fairneſs of their Character, either 
diſcharge the Duties or ſupport the Autho- 
rity of that Station; as they are ſuppos'd by 
| their Situation to be Guides to others by 
their Inſtructions and Example. Will any 
equitable Man then, without proper. and 
ſufficient Evidence, take upon himſelf to 
declare ſuch to be corrupt in their Princi- 
ples and diſhoneſt in their Conduct; for fo 
they certainly muſt be, who will delibe- 

rately 
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rately conſent to dreſs up a Falſhood, de- 
rogatory of the Honour and Reputation 
of a Place, which it ought to be their firſt 
and principal Care to maintain ; and who, 
in Conſequence of that, make uſe of all the 
Art and Influence they can to carry a wrong 
or uſeleſs Deſign into Execution; Plauſi- 
ble indeed in its Aim, and Pretence of Be- 
nefit to others ; but calculated merely to do 
Service to themſelves. 


Many and great are the Inconveniences 
that plainly follow from ſuch a Practice. 
The bringing thoſe into Contempt who are 
ſet to rule over them, manifeſtly deſtroys 
that Subordination that is neceſſary for the 
Well-being of all Societies, and tends to the 
Diſſolution of Society itſelf. What Laws or 
Rules of Diſcipline can be invented of ſuffi- 
cient Force to govern thoſe, who are taught 
with much Care and Induſtry to deſpiſe the 
Perſons, under whoſe Government they are 
placed? And how can they fail of deſpiſing 
them, if they can be brought to believe the 
very degrading and defamatory Accounts 
that are given of them? That they have 
neither Abilities to rule with Prudence, nor 
Principles to rule with Integrity. I am 
| | aftraid 
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afraid he but ill conſults: the Obſervance of 
either old or new Laws, who is endeavour- 


ing to make that Authority deſpicable which 
i to execute them both. 


Au what good Purpoſe can this Con- 
duct be ſuppos d to ſerve? The Affair, 
which brought on this Debate, is now 
concluded; the Regulations have received 
the Sanction of the Senate, and now they 
are become Laws ; tho' People might dif- 
fer about them before, all, I apprehend, 
will now agree to carry them into Execu- 
tion. Are any Heits, which might be 
raiſed in the Courſe of this Affair, likely to 
be abated by this Means? Nothing can 
more manifeſtly tend to keep them up, as 
nothing can be more to our Diſadvantage 
and Diſcredit than the keeping them up. 

Will it ſerve to juſtify thoſe who oppos'd 
them? I ſee not how they can be fully 
juſtified in oppoſing the Regulations them- 
ſelves, even if ſome wrong Motives ſhould 
appear in thoſe who were concern'd in pro- 
moting them : But they cannot, ſurely, be 
in the leaſt juſtify'd, if nothing of that Kind 
does appear. And I confeſs, I do not ſee 
the leaſt Evidence of this, nor can I believe 


it 
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there are dark 5 which, may al- 
ways be thrown out : ad of. Aran 
ments there are bold and kk 3:28 / 1 be 
tions, which may always, be made. 
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to pe 1 that they can be made out 
by direct and "five Proofs ; 3 but they, 
may be probable, and People f have a Right 
to judge of that Probability. Let us examine 
the Matter on this Footing. Now this De- 
ſig ign of repreſenting the State of Things here 
as worſe than it really is, does not ſeem at 
firſt Sight a very promiſing Scheme to fa- 
vour any Views of Advancement, which 
the Authors of it are ſuppos d to have and | 
to intend by it. Here are a Number of 
Perſons, all 1 chem Men of Ambition, all 
Candidates for Promotion : who are endea- 
vouring to raiſe a Fund of Merit to, them- 
ſelyes, by a Project, that rather tends to de- 
feat their own Ends. They are forming Pre- 
tenſions of Deſert and of Reward, for this 
ſtrange Reaſon, that the Diſcipline and good 
Order of this Place have lately declined and 
grown worſe ; which, tho' it might, per- 
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haps, happen, without any faulty Neglect 
on their et no Share of Merit can 
ſurely be ade from thence and it would 
be underſtood by many to caſt ſome oblique 
Reflection on the Care and Dili igence of, 
their own Government. 


Turkk is a Neceffity then for altering, 
this Battery, which can never be made to 
to do Execution; and it is accordin gly KS 
terd. For though. Suggeſtions are often. 
thrown out againſt | the whole Number, as as, 
leagued together in this wicked Confede- 
racy, as frretching every, Nerve, to uſe the 
eaſy and elegant Phraſe of the Academic, 


to inbance theſe Services and. extend them to. 


ſuch ample Meaſures * ; yet, as a Difficulty, 


of fixing the Charge tes ſeem'd, to arift 
from making a Number of intereſted Men 
agree to act againſt their own Intereſt, the 
Accuſation is afterwards confin'd to a ſmall 
Part ; that © They, who took the Lead in this 


cc Afﬀarr, were but (wa come into Autbo- 
" rity. 
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Tut Ai the Face, the Manner of 
giving the firſt Hint of a Reformation; ; by 
whom the Propoſal was eagerly embrac'd ; 
to whoſe Care and Management .the Plan 
was entruſted ; and with what 1 28 it was 


undertaken and purſued ; are, * by one 
Writer on this Subject, very Fei and 
circumſtantially ſet forth —As this contain d 
ſomething of a Fact, a more convincing 
Kind of Argument than Conjecture, I 
have been particular in my Enquiries about 
the Truth of it; and I have Reaſon to be- 
lieve, on the Credit of ſome who were 
preſent at this Meeting, that this ſuppoſed 
Tranſaction has no better Foundation than 
moſt of the other Suppoſitions ; that very 
litttle was faid then about the Re gulations, 
but that the greateſt Part of them had been 
actually drawn up ſeveral Months, when 
the Deſign. of drawing any up is ſuppos d ta 
have been firſt concerted, 


ON 2 commode 
Di viſa ſunt temporibus tibi, Dave, bec. 


* Letter to Dr. 1 p. 3 6, 7. 
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But when Facts are thus confidently miſ- 
repreſented, what muſt be expected from 


the Licence of Suſpicion and the Wanton- 
neſs of Conjefture ! | 


Bur let us  contider. how, the 988945 
tion of one or two Leaders, and of the reſt 
being jd in this Affair, is to be made out 

any Degree of Probability. It is 
conſtantly affirmed, that theſe Gentlemen 
are all of them attentive to the great Buſineſs 
of their own Promotion; and I am told, 
that they look with a . Eye u 
each 57 s Conduct. Is it likely then, that 
the greateſt Part of them ſhould thus con- 
ſent to become Stepping ſtones to two of 
their younger Brethren, and fall ſo readily 
into a Scheme, that might tend to help for- 


ward their Advancement, but would plainly 


operate to their own Diſadvantage? Could 
they not ſee the apparent T endency of ſuch 
a Project? Would they join in it, if the 

did ſee it? s it in any View to be imagin' a, 
that they would all concur in a Deſign, con- 
trary to their Judgment, to their Intereſt, 
to the Truth, of repreſenting the State of 
Things here to want ſome Reformation, 
that one or two of their aſpiring Fraternity 
might 
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might gain the Credit, and reap. the Re- 
k. of e that, Reformation, sc 


ds Charge therefore of a very en 
and injurious Nature has been made againſt 
a Body of Men, as far as I can find, in an 
arbitrary and unjuftifiable Manner, without 
any Proof, and againſt all Probability. 
And were the Gentlemen, who oppos'd 
theſe Regulations, to be charg'd in their 
Turn with ſome bad and unwarrantable 
Deſign in oppoſing them; were ſome ſuch 
Deſign ſpecified, and, without any Evi- 
dence or any Ceremony, aſcrib'd to them: 
hat many of them acted, ſuppoſe, 
from the Violence of Party- ſpirit, and out 
of perſonal Pique to him, by whom theſe 
Regulations were recommended: that this 
Suppoſition is, in ſome Meaſure, counte- 
nanced and confirmed, as ſome of them 
voted againſt that common Piece of Civili- 
ty, uſual in all Intercourſes of this Sort, 
the returning an Anſwer to a very kind 
and obliging Letter; Were it ſaid, that 
they were unwilling to allow the Heads of 
Colleges the Credit of making any well- 
meant Attempt to improve the State of 
the Univerſity; and that, amidſt the Out- 
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cries they were raiſing againſt them, of bad 


Deſigns to extend their Power beyond what 


they had a conſtitutional Right to exerciſe, 
they were manifeſtly endeavouring to ex- 
tend their own: _—— Nay, were they at 


once inliſted in the Pretender's Service; a 


Suggeſtion I never heard made by any but 
themſelves; and made by them for a very 
obvious Reaſon: — In this Caſe they would, 
doubtleſs, complain, and think they had 
great Reaſon to complain, of ſuch hard and 
ill-founded Suſpicions; and yet theſe Suſ- 
picions, I am ſure, are not harder; and, I 
think, they are not worſe founded, than 
ſach as they have taken the Liberty of faſ- 
tening upon others. The Authors of the 
Negulations, as well as the Promoters of 
them, might act upon very worthy and 
laudable Motives: The apparent Tendency 


af the Regulations themſelves is to do good, 


chere is no Probability of their doing any 
Miſchief. But I ſee not what Good theſe 
uncharitable Imputations upon their Cha- 


racter, and the Motives of their Conduct, 


can poſſibly do: I ſee they are capable of 
doing, and, I think, they are ory to do, 
* * Miſchief. 
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Bur this perſonal Abuſe has lately been 
pour d. forth in fo intemperate and licen- 
tious a Manner, that no Man in Exgland, 
I think, can be ſo ſour'd by the Leaven of 
Party, as to read it with Pleaſure; no Man, 
certainly, in this Place, can read it without 
a. juſt Indignation. There are ſome Crea- 
tures, we find, of ſo peculiar a Make, as to 
ſack a rank and deadly Poiſon out of the 
moſt wholeſome and ed. Food: And. 
this ſtrange 


Deſign moſt ales — to our 
Welfare, and which every impartial Mem- 
ber of our Body moſt gratefully acknow- 
ledges, as an undoubted Teſtimony of our 
Chancellor's. ent Affection and Regard 
for us. 


" Tu is ſomething of Art and Addreſs | 
to be uſed, even in calumniating, before it 
can be done with any kind of Succeſs. To- 
daub any one with the untemper'd Mortar of 
Scandal is a fruitleſs and a fooliſh Attempt, 
becauſe it will want the- neceſſary Property 
of ſticking. In order therefore to defame 
with any Effect, ſuch Topics of Defamation 


are 
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are uſually ſelected, to which ſome Air or 
Semblance of probability can be given. But 
this wonderful Author neglects the common 
and received Rules of Calümny: he will 
needs make a Monſter of Cruelty out of 2 
Character of äcknoledg d Candor, and 
have Caligula ſit for His Likeneſs, to whom 
his worſt Enemies allow an uncommon 
Share of Humanity. But a Production, fo ut- 
terly void of all Senſe and Shame, has alread 

taken ĩts Place among that Claſs of Writers, 


, 


and where I 


to which it properly belongs, 
would not chuſe to diſturb it. — 
100” OF rnb enen 8, 1 
Lx us proceed then to conifider the Na- 
ture and Tendeney of che Regulations ther. 
ſelves; and theſe at firſt Sight do not cer- 
tainly appear to be deſigned for any ſuch 
Purpoſe, as to be thought Projects to promote 
the baſe Intereſt of any one. It is not indeed 
eafy to ſee; how ſuch a Purpoſe can be an- 
ſwered by them. Their obvious and ap- 
parent Tendency is to forward the deſirable 
Ends of our Inſtitution, by enlarging, explain- 
ing, and giving Vigour to old Laws, or pro- 
viding new ones to correct ſuch Faults in 
the younger Part of the Univerſity, the Pre- 
BONAaF to 20007 valence 
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valence of which might not be foreſeen, 
ſo one not be provided againſt. 


"Gove theſe Faults ſeveral of hs 
Regulations were pointed, as may eaſily be 
perceived by having Recourſe to the Regu- 
lations themſelves, ; Such are frequent- 
ing Places of public DiverGon or Roferain: 
ment at unſeaſonable Hours; the contract 
ing Debts at ſome of thoſe Places, without 
the Knowledge of their Tutor, which they 
may afterwards be laid under Difficulties to 
diſcharge ; a too free Uſe of expenſive Ex- 
erciſes, apt to be deſtructive of much Time, 
and unavoidably of much Money ; a Ne- 
glet in attending the public Sermons 
preached before us as a Body ; the keep- 
ing Horſes or Servants in Livery, when 
they are not wanted or allowed by their 
Friends ; an Extravagance and kind of Wan- 
tonneſs in Dreſs, not commendable in any 
Place, and very unſuitable to the Rules and 

Decency; that ought to be obſerved in this. 


Bur there are ſome, I am told, whoſe 
Sentiments are not favourable to the Ap- 
pointment of ſuch local Statutes as we are 
ſubject to; who think it a ſervile Thing 

F to 
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to beheld under the Bonds of fuch a Govern- 
ment ; that to fetter Youth with ſuch Rules, 
bomines adoleſcentulos eductos libere, as it is not 
the moſt ingenuous Method of Treatment, 
ſo neither is it the moſt effectual Means of 
Reſtraint; and that fuch Deviations, as they 
may happen to make from their Duty, may 
be beſt corrected by prudent Advice, or 
the occaſional Exertions of their Tutor's 
Authority. This Principle, as it is as much 
againſt the Propriety of our old Laws, as 
our new ones, I am not concerned to med- 
dle with. It ſomewhat differs from the ge- 
neral Senſe and Apprehenſions of Mankind 
on this Subject; but from what Motives it 
proceeds, or with what Views it is taken 
up, I do not pretend to ſay. 


Tux preſumptive Arguments, as far as 
they will go, ſeem to me to be much in Fa- 
vour of the Regulations; as they are ſaid to 
have been chiefly drawn up by ' Perſons, 
whoſe Duty obliges them to conſider, and 
whoſe Station, in ſome Degree, enables 
them to judge, what may beſt conduce to the 
good Order and real Interefts of the Uni- 
verſity ; as they were reviſed and improved 


* others of confeſſed Abilities and Expe- 
rience 
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rience in Buſineſs, and of well known Re- 
gard and Affection for us. I would neither 
practiſe myſelf, nor juſtify in others, a blind 
Deference to the Judgment, or an implicit 
Submiſſion to the Authority of great Names. 
But that * Perſons of the firſt Character in the 
Natien ſhould conſider and approve of a Sett 
of Regulations, and think them proper for 
our Uſe, not one of which ſhould have the 
| good Fortune to be approv'd by theſe Gen- 
tlemen, is, I confeſs, very ſtrange and extra- 
ordinary, if the intrinſic Nature and Quality 
of the Regulations themſelves were only at- 
tended to. 


Bor it ſeems to be a Point much labour d, 
to ſhew, that the Conduct of thoſe, who 
oppoſed the Regulations, is very conſiſtent 
with the Regard they profeſs for him, by 
whom they came recommended. No one 
would be better pleaſed than myſelf to ſee 
this Matter clearly and fully made out; 
becauſe he, of whoſe Affection for the Uni- 
verſity we have the beſt and /fronge/t A, 
ſurance, has, I think, an undoubted Right 
to expect from us a ſuitable Return of Duty 
and Affection. 
| Acad. p. 29. ä 
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Bor I confeſs I do not ſee, how a Zea 
16us Endeavour to rgje& every Order he 
was pleaſed to propoſe, is eaſy to be recon- 
ciled with the Profeſſion of their ahbays ap- 
proving of every Part of their \Chanceller's 
Condutt in this Affair. *. I cannot well under- 
ſtand how the offenſive Manner, in which 
this-was done, and the indecent Exultation, 

with which the Succeſs in ſome Inſtances was 
attended, is perfectly agreeable 70 the 9 
grateful -Sentiments they bad of the Obligations 
they were under to him. Their Method of 
Defence appears to me, indeed, a-very droll 
one, and which I can hardly ſuppoſe them 
to be ſerious i in making; they ſeem to claim 
ſortie Right to his Favour, by complying ſo 
punctually with the Terms of his own Let: 
ter, + in not having their Judgments influenced 
by confidering from hom the Regulations 
came; and look upon it as unaccountable, that 
they ſhould be accufed of Diſtegard to him, 

becauſe they choſe to be gu ded by him, and to 
follow his Advice, viz. in examining freely 
the Nature of thefe Regulations, and, in 
Confequence of that, paſſing an impartial 
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Sentence of Reprobation upon every Article 


of them i e amore: bi : admodunt quam ſervi 


un. This odd Strain of Duty hd Com- 

pliance; this uncommon Way of exprefling 
their Gratitude and Hiclination to obige, puts 
me in Mind of much the ſame Sort of Be- 


haviour, which ſome Subjects about 4 Cen- 
tury 


ago uſed towards their Prince, who 
yet generally, and I think juſtly are allowed 
to have their Names in the Lift of the Diſaf- 
feftea, though they took up Arms againſt 
him in his own Name, and made War upon 
him ad own 5 8 


Tur Grace, which one of & gs. 
gues carried up, that the Chancellor ſhould 
be thanked by the Senate, for the affec- 
tionate Regard he had ſhewn for the Uni- 
— did not expreſs, as far as I am able 
to judge, that Inſtance of his Regard, 
which he had ſhewn them on this Occafion. 
Now as the Intention of his Lefter was to 
recommend the Regulations he had ſent 
us, a proper Anſwer to that Letter muſt, I 
think, require on our Part a particular Ac- 
knowledgment for this Token of his great 
Benevolence and Attention to our Welfare ; 
and as the Grace is ſuppoſed to contain a 
n 
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general Sketch of the Manner, in which tlic 
Orator is to expreſs our Acknowledgments, 
he would not in my Judgment have been 
directed by the Grace we are referred to, 
and which now lies before me, to acknow- 
ledge this particular Mark of our Chancel- 
lor's Kindneſs to us; which yet was highly 
proper to be done, and for which a different 
Grace was propoſed, and paſſed by the 
Senate. 


Two of the Regulations have been ſingled 
out by a late Writer, not indeed with any 
ſerious Purpoſe of examining their Pro- 
priety, but as Subjects, on which he could 
beſt exerciſe his Wit and Eloquence, or diſ- 
play to the moſt Advantage his own Talent 
at Ridicule. * How ſhall wwe reconcile it to 
common Senſe, it is ſaid, that they, who are pro- 
bibited' from wearing Lace upon one Part of 
thetr Dreſs, ſhould be compell'd to wear it upon 
another ? But how partial and unfair is the 
Meaning, conveyed by this ſhrewd Queſ- 
tion; as if the Prohibition and Injunction 
belonged to the ſame Law ? whereas it is 
well known, that Lace on Cloathy is a late 


Acad. p. 35. 
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and expenſive Innovation; and on that Ac- 
count proper to be forbid. The other Ar- 
ticle ſtands, as it did, on the Footing of 
long Appointment and -immemorial Uſe. 
By leſſenin g indeed the ornamental Part of 
the Gown, the Charge has been above one 
third Part reduced; and I could wiſh it 
was reduced further; ; for as it's chief Uſe 
is to diſtinguiſh thoſe of a particular Rank 
and Order from others, I ſee not, why this 
Mark of Diſtinction might not be contrived 
in the moſt commodious and leaſt open 
five Manner. | | 


I am ſenſible how open to Banter from 
a lively Fancy too great a Scupuloſity and 
Niceneſs in the Aﬀair of Dreſs may be : 
I acknowledge it is not a Conſideration of 
the greateſt Importance ; but yet I think 
not altogether below our Notice. An utter 
Diſregard of this Matter will hurt us at leaſt 
with ſuperficial Obſervers, who are not a 
few; and will lay ſuch under Prejudices 
againſt our Regularity, who having perhaps l 
no Opportunity of forming a better Judg- | 
ment, will be apt to judge from Externals 
only. Indeed 1 can ſee no Reafon, why a 
Decency and Conformity of Habit, which 
| are 
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are required in moſt other Societies, ſhogld 
not be required in, ours. There are many, 
Things in which the Wrongneſs plainiy 
appears, when carried to any great Exceſs; 
In. which notwithſtanding it may be. diffi- 
cult to aſcertain the preciſe Boundaries of 
Right and Wrong. This I ſuppoſe is 
judged by moſt to be an improper Place fat 
Geniuss in Dreſs to ſtrike bold Strokes in, 
and to affect, like great Maſters, in other 
Sciences, ſomething peculiar; and a Manner 
of their own. What is therefore fantaſtical 
and extravagant, is by theſe Orders forbid; 

and the public Officers of the Univerſity 
are appointed to judge what is ſo. 


Tun Regulation, which 0 to Bas 
eiſe on Horſeback and in Chaiſes, was cer« 
tainly not intended to tie down the ſedentary 
Student to the Detriment of his Health, 
but to confine the too frequent and needleſs 
Excurſions of the wandring one; to keep 
bim within proper Bounds, not lay the 
other under an unreaſonable Reſtraint. 
And to what a blameable Exceſs this Mat- 
ter was carried, is well known to all, who 
were upon the Spot : Every one ſaw it, 
every one condemn'd it. Was it not then 

high 
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high Time to give ſome Check to theWanton- 
neſs and Extravagance of this Practice; and 
though : a due Uſe of it might ſtill be allow'd, 
to correct, as far as could be done, ſuch an 
Abuſe of it, as every prudent Man com- 
Plained of. How far the Notion of Liberty 
in this Reſpect was carried, ſeems to ap 
from hence, that it could hardly be expected 
ſome would &rbvk ſo confiderable a Diminution 
of it : And yet it may look a little ſtrange, 

that any Pupil, even of ſome ſtanding, 
ſhould unwillingly ſabmit to beg from the 
Courteſy of his Tutor the Favour of going 
out of Town, when the public Statutes of 
the Univerſity, when theprivate Statutes of 
ſome Colleges I know, and ſeveral I am told 
of, require all of them to have the expreſs 
Conſent of their Tutor, before they be per- 
mitted to * even into the Town. 


Bu the Manner of Friis and conduct- 
ing theſe Regulations is ſaid to be liable to 
great Exception. Such were not adviſed with 
on this Occafion, as had a Right to be aſked 
and to give their Advice; for all thoſe, 
whoſe Conſent was neceſſary to make them 


Laws, might reaſonably expect to be con- 
G ſulted 
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ſulted about the Expediency of As 
them ſuch, 


ParT of the Offence, that was taken, 
might, I think, probably have been pre- 
vented, if the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſity 
had had an Opportunity and a Diſpoſition 
to have communicated their Sentiments to 
each othet on this Subject, with more Free- 
dom and Openneſs than they did. Yet it is 
well known, and will, I ſuppoſe, be readily 
allowed, that through the very different 
Tempers, Judgments, Intereſts, Prejudices, 
and Connections of Men, ſcarce Buſineſs of 
any kind, much leſs that, which is Matter 
of Prudence and Diſcretion, can be tranſac- 
ted by great Numbers. However by a 
freer Intercourſe of Counſels about this 
Affair, as far as it might be found practica- 
ble, the Minds of ſome, I think, would have 
been better reconciled to the Regulations, 
that were propoſed; though there is Reaſon 
to apprehend, that many would have been 
againſt every Thing of this Sort, that could 
have been propoſed. 


Bur more Perſons were really apply'd to 
for their Advice on this Occaſion, than 
many 
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many either believe themſe]ves, or would 
have believed by others. That ſome Or- 
ders were under Conſideration, was com- 
monly known, and the Subſtance of them 
publickly talked of, ſome Months before 
they were laid in a regular Way before the 
Univerſity. Many Members of the Body, 
of confeſs'd Judgment and Experience, were 
invited to communicate their Thoughts; many 
did communicate them, none were diſcou- 
raged from doing ſo. In Conſequence of 
this, ſeveral Articles were altered, to ac- 
commodate them, as well as might be, to the 
general Senſe and Judgment of the Senate: 
one or two were added by Members of the 
Senate, and as many omitted by their Di- 
rection and Advice. 


Ir had fours particular Perſons are 
angry, and think they do well to be angry, 
that they were not expreſly applyed to and 
conſulted on this Occaſion ; will not all the 
reſt, whoſe Sentiments were not taken, have 
the ſame Reaſon for Complaint ? Yet it was 
abſolutely impracticable, that the Judgment 
af all could be taken in any other Way than 
it really was taken, by laying the Regula- 
tions before, and leaving them with the Se- 

G 2 nate 
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nate for ſuch a Time, as might be-ſufficient 
for-their full and matuxe Dae 2 


S 


Bur as it has "Wis 1 Uo Experience 
among all large Societies, that Buſineſs can 
no other Way be tranſacted; than by de- 
puting a leſſer Number to act in the Name 
and with the Authority of the whole ; it has 
been ſuggeſted, that a Syndicate from among 
the refiding Members might have been ap- 
pointed, to conſider of and draw up ſuch a 
Set of Regulations, as ſhould appear to them 
to be needful. 


Bur this cure i is A Meaſure very alia 
to have taken Effect, and from whence 
there could hardly have been expected the 
leaſt Probability of Succeſs. Is it to be ima- 
gined, that the Gentlemen, who oppoſed 
thoſe, which were drawn up by very capa- 
ble Judges, and reviſed and improved by 
others of confeſſed Judgment and Experi- 
ence, would be inclined to come into a Col- 
lection of ſuch, as were made by ten or 
twelve Members of the Senate, all of them 
their Equals, and who, according to the 
uſual Courſe of our Proceedings, ſhould be 


recommended by the Vice-Chancellor ? Or 
15 
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is it likely, that theſe ten ſhould draw up a 
Number of Regulations, which would bet- 
ter deſerve their Approbation, or be more 
fitted to correct the Diſorders we complain 
of ? Exceptions may be taken at this ot that 
Method of doing tlijs, or at the Perſons con- 
cerned in doing it; but there is great Room 
to ſuppoſe, that the Gentlemen had ſome 
other Reaſon or Ground of Diſlike, among 
whom the Spirit of Oppoſition exerted itſelf 
ſo remarkably, as to be even againſt the 
Grace for diſpoſing of the pecuniaty Mulcts, 
that might ariſe from the Violation of ſuch 
Laws, as had been —_— enacted. 245 


Nen 
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Bur ſuch Perſons? tis ſaid, were not con- 
ſulted about this Affair, who were by their 
Situation moſt qualified to form a true Judg- 
ment, and to give proper Counſel about the 
Fitneſs or Propriety of ſuch a" Meaſure.” 
The Sentiments of Tutors and Deans of Colle 
ges were not taken, whoſe inti mate Connectiaun 
with the young Students makes them the beſt 
Judges of thoſe Fats, on which fuch na "O 
er ought to Ru kl 0 
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Tux Opinion of theſe Gentlemen, who 
by their Station mult be preſumed to be very 
capable of giving a-judicious one, was, I con- 
feſs, proper to be aſked on this Occaſion : 
And I always underſtood, - that the Opinion 
of ſeyeral Tutors, and af ſome very eminent 
ones, was aſked ; and that many Alterations 
were made in Conſequence of the Advice 
they gave, It is certain, that they muſt be 
more thoroughly acquainted with the true 
Characters of ſuch, as are intruſted to their 
Care, and more immediately ſubject to their 
Inſpection. But others, it muſt be allowed, 
can alſo judge of the Propriety of correcting 
ſuch Irregularities, as fall within the Reach 


of their own Obſervation. And if the Tutors 


and Deans, by the Help of this nearer Con- 
nection, know more of theſe Facts, as they 
probably may; 1 ſhould think, that, on this 
Account, they muſt ſee the greater Neceſſity 
and Fitneſs of making ſome Regulations of 
this kind; becauſe others, who cannot be 
ſa exact in their Notice, and fo well in- 
formed of theſe Matters, yet ſee and know 
enough of them to be fully ſatisfy'd, that 
ſome Regulations are neceſſary. 5 


MA 
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Max not theſe intimate ConneB#ions, 
which the Tutors have with the young 
Students, ſometimes tempt them to excuſe 
or extenuate ſuch Offences, as they may 
happen to be guilty of, againſt the Laws and 
Diſcipline of the Univerſity ? May they not 
diſpoſe them to ward off Part of that Pu- 
niſhment on ſome Occaſions, which a due 
Regard to it's common Welfare may re- 
quire to be inflicted ? May not this Diſpo- 
ſition be ſtronger, if they have ſome Degree 
of Friendſhip and Acquaintance with the 
Families, to which they belong? And ſtron- 
ger ſtill, if they have Connections of Intereſt 
with, or Expectation of Service from thoſe 
Families ? I ſpeak not this at Random, or 
from Suſpicion only: I am much miſtaken 
in my Obſervations, if I have not ſeen this 
ſometimes done: And I mention it here to 
ſhew, that ſuch, who are entirely free from 
theſe private Connections, and have nothing, 
as far as appears, to determine their public 
Conduct, but their Regard to the Credit 
and flouriſhing State of the Univerfity in 
general, may on theſe- Accounts be quali- 
fied to judge full as impartially what Laws 


are 
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are wanted to ſecure in the moſt effectual 
Manner theſe defirable Ends, and to decide 
as. equitably. on the Puniſhment, that may 


de proper for any particular Breach or Vio- 
lation of theſe Laws: 


"Ber have wenot Statutes already to ſecure 
the good Order and Diſcipline of the Uni- 
verſity ? And would not theſe Ends be ſuffi- 
ciently anſwered by a diligent and vigorous 
Execution of theſe Statutes ? —— It is rea- 
dily granted, there are ſuch Laws in being; 
but is it not prudent to give them all the 
Strength and Validity we can, and to en- 
gage an Attention to them in the moſt effec- 
tual Manner ? May hot a long Courſe of 
Time make ſome farther Enforcement of 
theſe Laws neceſſary, or give Room for a 
clearer Explication | of their Meaning ? May 
not a Chan, ge of Cuſtoms, Faſhions, and 
Ways of living, make ſome Alterations in 
them proper; and are not ſuch Alterations 
frequently made under the beſt conſtituted 
Government ? Among all the Regulations 
lately paſſed I know not of one, (and as all of 
them have been frequently ſaid to be ſuch, 
it can ſurely be no difficult Matter to pro- 
duce one,) that is merely a Republication of 

the 
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the old Statutes. Let them be compared: 

By ſuch a Compariſon this F Fact may be caſi- 
Iy ſettled ; but it can never be ſettled in a 
latisfactory Manner by Fleuriſh and De- 
-clammation: All ſuch, as are taken from our 
old Laws, have received, I think, ſome Im- 
pProvements in ſuch a Way, as other Laws 
are uſually improv'd; by being either en- 
larged, or explained, or ſtrengthened 1045 ad- 

ditional Sanctions. 


Bur a great Part of the Wa do 
not relate to Immoralities of a groſſer Kind, 
but to Indifcretions and Fallings of a lefs 
heinous Nature; ſuch as an unneceſſary 
Waſte of Time and Money in Horſes, Ser- 

vants, and Chaifes ; or too cloſe an Atten- 
dance on the Amuſements of Cricket, Cof- 
'fee-Houſes, and Tennis-Courts. Many of 
theſe are the Growth of later Times, and 
which are not therefore, and could not be 
provided againſt by the old Statutes. But 
it will not, I hope, be thought below the 
Notice of a liberal and well regulated 'So- 
ciety, like ours, to correct, as far as we can, 
(theſe Irregularities ; as all of them tend, in 
a greater or leſſer Degree, to hurt its Uſe- 
Tulnels, and defeat ſome of .the principal 
H Ends 
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Ends of its Appointment. By adding then 
particular and explicit Laws againſt thefe 
faſhionable and prevailing Vices, and by fo 
adjuſting the Puniſhment to the Offence, 
that it may be likely to hinder their Preva- 
lence for the future, we ſhould ſeem” to 
give the beſt Proof in our Power, that we 
.are diſpoſed 'and defirous of making this 
.Place as uſeful as we can to the Purpoſes, 


for which it was intended, of an ingenuous 
and learned Education. 


Bur if ſome ſlight Advantages, in Point 


of Regularity, were to be obtained by theſe 
new Orders, was the obtaining them a Mat- 
ter of ſufficient Conſequence to embroil 4 

whole Univerſity about ? — 


Tux Advantages, that may with great 
Reaſon be expected from paſſing and exe- 
cuting theſe Orders, are real and ſubſtantial 


ones: The Embroilment was not an Effect, 
that could be foreſeen, as it did not natu- 
rally proceed from any apparent Cauſe. It 
was not ſuppoſed, it could not reaſonably 


be ſuppoſed, that a few Regulations, viſibly 


calculated to reſtrain Extravagance, to pre- 


vent Idleneſs, and to promote good Morals 
| in 
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in the Univerſity, could meet with. an Op- 
poſer, much leſs ſtir up a fierce and an an- 
gry OPT 


Ir wastherefore not doubted, it is, 1 think, 


confeſſed by moſt of the Oppoſers, that there 
would have been a great May ority, if not a 
general Concurrence in their Favour, had 
not an Accident, as they affect to call it, hap- 
pened to prevent it. At the Time they 
were ſubmitted to the Judgment of the Se- 
nate, an Exception was made to the Manner, 
in which ſome of them were to be executed. 
Our Conſtitution, it was ſaid, was in Danger 
of being alter'd ; as a Power would, hereby, 
be veſted in the Vice-Chancellor and Heads, 
which it was doubtful, whether they had a 
Right to exerciſe, that of determining final- 
ly, and without Appeal, in Caſes of Diſcipline: 
This was ſoon work'd up into a grand and 
fundamental Objection ; and this critical 
Occaſion was taken of inſiſting, that a Power, 
that had fo long been the Subject of Diſ- 
pute, ſhould now be given up, and an Ap- 
peal in all ſuch Sentences lie to the Body of 
the Univerſity. This ſudden Propoſition 
was not immediately comply'd with; as it 
was doubted, whether a Point of Gave Con- 
H 2 ' ſequence 
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ſequence, allow'd to be of a-dubicus Nature: 
ang that had been Matter of Debate for near 
two hundred Years, could properly be de- 
termined within a few Minutes; eſpecially 


as it related to the Authority of our Chan- 


cellor, who was abfent, who had never been 
conſulted, and who might reaſonably expect 
to be conſulted, before ſuch a Step Was 
taken. 


0 - o — 


5 7 a , Clamaur was e raiſed 5 


| bad Deſigns, and Claims of unſtatutable 


Power. Many, who were well diſpoſed tq 
the Regulations, fell in with this Clamor; 
and a Deſign was hereupon form d of re- 
jecting ſuch, wherein the Penalty was to be 
inflicted by the Vice-Chancellor and Heads. 
To obviate this Deſign, it was propoſed, 
that nothing ſhould be ſaid about the Man- 
ner of executing them, but the Matter leſt 
entirely upon the Footing of the Statutes 


and the Conſtitutian. Oughbt not this to 


have fatisfy'd ſuch, who were ſo zealous 
for maintaining, who were under ſuch Ap« 
ptehenſions and Fears about altering the 
Conftitution-? Did this Propoſal fatisfy 
them? Did the Com plaint ceaſe, when the 
Ground of the Complain was offered to be 


removed 
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removed ? I think not. The ſame Outcry 
was ſtill thought proper to" be continued, 
till it had done its Part, and executed the 
Taſk, that was aſſignech it: Till ſeveral; and 
ſome of the moſt uſeful Regulations were 
rejected, without ever entering at all into 
the Conſideration of their e We 
and Quality. 


Axp what a an ;mparrial Perſon think 
upon obſerving the whole Train of theſe 
Proceedings ? Was it not evident, (with 
how good a Grace this could be done, 
and how conſiſtently with themſelves, I 
leave others to judge ; ) that the very Per- 
ſans, who were ſo loud againſt extending 
Power, and graſping unconſtitutional Au- 
thority, were plainly endeavouring to extend, 
and openly own, that nothing leſs would 
content them, than an actual Extenſion of 
their own. For what elſe was meant, or 
could be meant, by their inſiſting on having 
a dubious and controverted Point of Autho- 

rity ſettled in their own Favour, before they 
would enter into ſuch amicable Meaſures, a8 
to conſidet the Uſefulneſs and Propriety of 
what vras laid before them for their Con- 
ſideratign? —— 


Tuis 
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TI. therefore was the Reaſon, and in 
my Opinion a very proper and equitable 
Reaſon it was, why ſome of the Regulations 
were again propoſed to the Senate; becauſe 
the Nature and Tendency of the Regula- 
tions themſelves had not been before the 
Ground of their Diſſent, or indeed the Sub- 
jet of their Examination. The Manner, 
in which they were to be executed, was 
the dead Weight, that hun 8 about them, 
and ſunk them. 


Tris is acknowledged wt moſt of * 
GEE and would have ſufficiently ap- 
peared by the Choice and Diſtin&ion they 
made, had it not been acknowledged. The 
Attention of the Houſe had, ſome Way or 
other, been diverted from the proper Object 
of their Conſideration to an incidental Point, 
and Leviathan amuſed by that Tub, which 
ſome Steerſman in the Oppoſition had 
thrown out to him. 1 * 

Ir was jud ged neceſſary, therefore, to 


* 


put a ſtop, as ſoon as might be, to the Alarm, 
that had been taken, or was pretended to be 


taken, as if the Vice-Chancellor and Heads 
were 
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were covertly aiming to ſettle a diſputed 
Point of Authority, and to veſt a Power i in 
themſelves, which had hitherto been con- 
teſted, of paſſing Sentence in Cauſes of Cor- 
rection, from which there ſhould be no Re- 
ſource or Remedy within our own Body. 
A Suſpicion of this kind had with great 
Art and Induſtry been infuſed, and a Ufe 
had been made of it equally diſcreditable 
to them, and diſſerviceable to the good 
Cauſe, they were endeavouring to ſupport. 
A previous Grace was therefore offered, that 
nothing ſhould be altered, with Regard to 
the Right of Appeal, but that it ſhould ſtand 
on the ſame Footing, as it did before. And 
this Meaſure, there is Reaſon to think, had 
a good Effect in removing ill Impreſſions, 
that had been made on the Minds of ſeveral 
worthy and impartial Perſons, and in bring- 
ing them to more favourable Sentiments 
about this whole Matter. However, among 
many the ſame Spirit ſtill prevail'd ; the 
fame Heat and ill Humour was ſtill kept 
up, and the Jealouſy ſubſiſted, when the 


Occaſion of the Jealouſy was taken away. 
Whence I think it was ſufficiently plain, that 
the Appeal was not with many the real Ground 
of their Oppoſition, but a plauſible Cover, 

| under 
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unter which Defigns of :anather - Nature 
might more ſuccſcfully be carried on; that 
it Was taken up ns a popular Sabjedt; chunt 
would probably be of Ufe in working up 
4he Paſſions of the more haſty und violent, 
a giving ſome Alarm to the Friends of true 
{iberty; or im drawiing off their Attention 
from the: printipal Point. And it muft be 


Leuonfeſſed, that it did in a eee en 
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the real Merits of the Cauſe, was more 

faicky'and Impartially taken the ſocond Tine 


the Regulations were propoſed to the 80 
nate than the firſt, will be manifeſt, if thete 


ulars can be made good; às I think 
they may by undeniable Evidence — That 
a greater Number of Perſons, commonly 
reſident in the Univerſity; were preſent at 
the ſecond Propoſab than at the firſt. That 
every Queſtion wis then carried" by a com 
ſiderable Majority; whereas they had been 
rejected by a vety ſmall one: And that this 


Raving had time to recover from that 
Warmth of Temper, which a Diſpute about 
Rights and Privileges had raiſed, and ſeldom 
<A fails 
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Halls to raiſe, had taken the whole Affair 
into full and ſerious Deliberation, and 


= gave their Voice in Favour of the Re- 
. 


Tur defamatory and ſcandalous Aſper- 
ions, which have been thrown upon many 
Gentlemen for the Part they acted on this 
Occaſion, and that Change of Sentiments, 


which appears to have bank the Effect of 


cool ane mature Confideration, will give, I 
am perſwaded, no Stain or Pollution to the 
Characters, on which they are thrown. 
They are rather like the Water of Separation, 
which might ſerve to make others clean, 
but defiled the Hand that ſprinkled it. 


Wy THAT no Prejudices might remain in 
Men s Minds in behalf of the Regulations, 
(as there will always be a Party ſo much un- 
der the Influence of their own Imaginations as 

to be prepoſſeſſed in Favour of ſuch Things, 
eſpecially in an Age of Freedom like this) 
Reports have alſo been thrown out, but 
chiefly by the dexterous Ways of Inſinua- 
tion and Whiſper, that though theſe Regy- 
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1 lations 
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lations are now become Laws, yet they 
never will be; and probably never were in- 
tended to be executed. As this Suſpicion ts 
a little too harſh to meet with an eaſy and 
general Reception, without ſome ſort of 
Proof to ſupport it, we are referred to a pub- 
lic and well known Fact. The Order, 
which enfoins Perſons in ſtatu Pupi Hari to al- 
tend St. Mary's Church *, has been entirely 
neglected. But how imperfect an Account 
muſt this Writer have had, if he did ndt 
know ; how unfair an Account does he give, 
if he did know, that this Order could not 
hitherto be carried into Execution ? that be- 
fore it can be executed, the Conſent of cer- 
tain Truſtees is required to make a proper 
Diſpoſition of Seats in the Galleries, and a 
convenient Allotment of Places for the ſeve- 
ral Colleges. Some Steps have been taken 
to do this, and I make no doubt of its being 
done. The Delay may be owing to Reaſons, 
which the Public, perhaps, have no Right 
to know: But if any unneceſſary Delay has 
been made in this Matter, let the Blame 
fall where it ought ; it will not fall on them, 
who cannot act in this Affair without 1888 
per Authority. 
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Bur, in the mean while, how ingenuous 
it is in this faithful and impartial Retailer 
of other Men's Sentiments, to ſay, or to 
make others ſay, that this Order has been 
conflantly broken in the Preſence tbe Vice- 
Chancellor, the Heads of . Houſes, and other 
Officers, and yet no Penalty gg on the 
Qfenders ?. . 


Wĩrn 5 to all the other W 


tions, there appears to be in many a pro- 


per Warmth and Earneſtneſs, and I doubt 
not but that there will be a vigorous Endea- 
vour in all Parties, to carry them into Exe- 
cution. Thoſe, who ſhewed a Zeal and 
Activity to eſtabliſh them , Are, as they cer- 
tainly ought to be, zealous and active to en- 
force them: And many, who did not act 
in their Favour, do yet ſee the great Fitneſs 
and the Expediency of putting them in 
Force, as they are now become Part of the 
Laws, by which we are to be govern'd. 
Thoſe, who fill ſome of the public and moſt 
important Offices among us, have ſhewn 
great Faithfulneſs, Vigilance, and Spirit in 
the Diſcharge of their Duty; and there is 
Acad. p. A. 
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great Reaſon to hope, that all the a 
Members of the Univerſity will, each im his 
proper Rank and Place, diligently concur 
in hc go theſe new Laws: y their Exe 
ele 23 well as Authority, 25 t 


* Tus e they 3 1 had | 
is, in my Judgment, and the Opinion of all 
I have converſed with, a very conſiderable 
one; enough to encourage our Induſtry 
and animate our Reſolutien in proceeding ; | 
by which we may juſtly expect them to 
have much more Extenſive and general good 
Effects; ſuch as cannot fail to be of ſubſtan- 
tial Advantage and Credit to ourſelves ; of 
fignal Uſe and Benefit to the Public; and 
that will reflect ſome Degree of Honour on 
that Yluſtrious Name, of whoſe Favour and 
Protection we have the moſt dutiful Senſe, 
whoſe great Kindneſs and Prudence we 
gratefully. acknowledge,-in paying ſuch an 
Attention to the-forming them, and in re- 
commending them to us, as a Proof of his 
fincere Reſolutions to do real and effectual 
Service to the Univerſity, 
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